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What 

ARE 

The  Christian  Colleges? 

The  Christian  Colleges  in  China  are  thirteen  colleges  and 
universities  which  were  founded,  have  been  largely  develop- 
ed, and  are  still  partially  supported  by  Protestant  Christian 
bodies  of  North  America  and  Great  Britain. 

Historically,  the  Christian  Colleges  represent  the  cul- 
mination of  more  than  a century  of  Christian  educational 
activity.  As  they  stand  today,  they  are  the  result  of  the 
amalgamation  of  many  smaller  institutions,  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  set  up  in  the  early  years  of  Protestant 
penetration  of  China.  The  first  schools  appeared  in  the 
1 840’s;  the  first  college-grade  work  was  offered  just  before 
the  turn  of  the  century;  the  last  amalgamation  took  place 
in  1925. 

As  now  constituted,  these  thirteen  institutions  comprise: 

1 1 colleges  of  arts 
10  colleges  of  science 
1 college  of  arts  and  science 
1 college  of  science  and  engineering 
1 college  of  engineering 
3 colleges  of  agriculture 
5 colleges  or  schools  of  medicine 
1 school  of  dentistry 
1 college  of  law 
1 college  of  commerce 
1 college  of  education 
1 college  of  public  affairs 

They  include  the  only  two  colleges  in  China  that  are 
exclusively  for  women.  With  them  are  associated  seven 
theological  schools  of  college  or  postgraduate  standing. 


Chinese  students  enjoy  group  discussions. 


'Wlie/ie 

ARE 

The  Christian  Colleges? 

The  Christian  Colleges  are  to  be  found  in  eleven  of  the 
historically  and  currently  most  important  cities  of  China, 
from  the  Great  Wall  in  the  north  to  the  Pearl  River  of  the 
south,  and  from  the  Yellow  Sea  in  the  east  to  within  sight 
of  the  Snow  Mountains  of  Tibet  in  the  west. 

In  the  north  are  two  universities  and  one  medical  school: 
Yenching,  just  outside  China’s  great  cultural  capital  of 
Peiping;  Cheeloo,  in  Tsinan,  center  of  historic  Shantung 
province  and  one  of  China's  great  agricultural  areas;  and 
Mukden  Medical  College,  in  industrial  Manchuria. 

In  the  east,  five  institutions  strive  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  commercial,  political,  and  educational  center  of  modern 
China:  Ginling  College  and  the  University  of  Nanking  in 
the  capital  of  the  Republic;  Soochow  University  and  Hang- 


chow Christian  University  in  two  centers  of  ancient  cul- 
ture; and  St.  John’s  University  in  the  great  port  of  Shanghai. 

Farther  south,  at  Foochow,  Hwa  Nan  College  and  Fukien 
Christian  University  serve  the  Province  of  Fukien;  while  at 
Canton,  Lingnan  University  is  the  only  Christian  university 
in  the  great  Cantonese-speaking  area. 

In  the  far  west,  at  Chengtu,  ancient  city  under  the  eaves 
of  the  roof  of  the  world,  is  West  China  Union  University. 
At  Wuchang,  in  the  densely  populated  hub  of  the  country, 
is  Huachung  University. 

Wltif, 

Do  The  Christian  Colleges 

EXIST? 

Education  is  the  crying  need  of  China  today,  as  it  has 
been  during  past  decades  and  as  it  will  continue  to  be  for 
years  to  come.  For  China  needs  trained  men— men  with  the 


knowledge,  the  skills,  and  the  character  required  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  nation. 

The  Christian  Colleges  provide  part  of  the  answer  to 
China’s  need,  for  Christian  higher  education  continues  to 
produce,  as  it  has  for  three  quarters  of  a century,  trained 
and  consecrated  leadership.  Christian  leaders,  such  as  come 
from  these  colleges,  serve  as  bridges  of  understanding  be- 
tween China  and  the  West  and  as  guideposts  to  peace. 

The  Christian  Colleges  in  China  are  in  a very  real  sense 
international  in  character.  Founded  by  Western  pioneers, 
and  still  partly  staffed  by  Western  teachers  and  supported 
by  Western  funds,  they  are  at  the  same  time  truly  Chinese 


The  Medical  Colleges  train  young  nurses.  University  of 
Nanking  educational  films  simplify  learning  for  the  masses. 


institutions.  Each  has  a Chinese  president  and  a majority  of 
Chinese  deans;  each  is  governed  by  a predominantly  Chi- 
nese board  of  directors  or  managers.  There  are  courses  in 
Western  culture  and  science,  as  well  as  in  Chinese  history 
and  culture;  but  most  courses  are  offered  in  the  Chinese 
language.  Approximately  200  Westerners  work  in  close 
partnership  with  Chinese  teachers  and  administrators. 

They  are  Christian  institutions  not  only  in  name  but  in 
actuality.  To  the  students  who  flock  to  them,  they  provide 
instruction,  not  because  those  students  are  Christian  but 
because  they  are  Christian  institutions.  No  one  is  required 
to  receive  religious  instruction  unless  he  wishes  it,  but  teach- 
ing and  administration  attempt  to  be  Christian  in  spirit, 
conducted  principally  by  Christians.  There  is  a Christian 


Hangchow  Christian  University  trains  many  future  engineers. 

fellowship  on  each  campus;  and  informal  study  of  Christ's 
teachings  supplement  voluntary,  formal  religious  courses. 

fey  ^heil  ty>iui£i 

Shall  Ye 

KNOW  THEM 

The  Christian  Colleges  constitute  only  a small  percentage 
of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  country,  roughly 
ten  per  cent.  Their  normal  postwar  enrolment  of  10,000  is 
an  even  smaller  segment  of  the  total  university  population. 
But  the  impact  of  these  thirteen  institutions  is  far  out  of  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers. 

Ever  since  their  foundings,  the  Christian  Colleges  have 
been  pioneers— pioneers  in  the  teaching  of  science  and  the 
introduction  of  scientific  method;  pioneers  in  agriculture, 
solving  China’s  food  problems  by  introducing  new  methods, 
developing  new  strains,  and  preparing  trained  agriculturists; 
pioneers  in  medical  education,  translating  medical  literature 
into  Chinese  and  providing  modern  physicians  for  China; 
pioneers  in  honest,  efficient  university  administration;  pio- 
neers in  social  welfare  projects;  and  pioneers,  above  all  else, 
in  the  impact  of  Christian  lives  on  China’s  future  leaders. 

From  the  Christian  Colleges  has  gone  a steady  stream  of 
trained  and  devoted  men  and  women  into  many  walks  of 
Chinese  life:  Christian  businessmen,  lawyers,  and  doctors; 
Christian  statesmen  and  minor  officials;  Christian  teachers 
for  secondary  schools  and  universities;  Christian  house- 
wives and  husbands;  and  leaders  for  the  Chinese  Church. 

The  greatest  contribution  the  colleges  can  make  is  to 
demonstrate  the  impact  vital  Christian  faith  has  upon  every 
human  problem  in  every  walk  of  life.  This  has  been  their 
contribution  in  the  past,  as  seen  in  hundreds  of  dynamic 
lives,  scores  of  creative  projects,  and  the  influence  of  ideals 
and  standards  on  other  institutions. 


Can  The  Christian  Colleges 

CARRY  ON? 


The  Christian  Colleges  are  dependent  on  sources  abroad 
lor  a considerable  share  of  their  support.  While  there  was 
markedly  successful  progress  toward  self-support  before 
1937,  years  of  war  have  increased  the  reliance  of  the  col- 
leges on  their  friends  abroad;  and  present  conditions  offer 
little  hope  of  an  early  resumption  of  the  former  trend. 

The  missionary  forces  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Great  Britain  have  from  the  beginning  provided  the  Christ- 
ian Colleges  with  the  largest  part  of  their  support  from  West- 
ern sources.  Most  of  these  funds  are  channeled  through 
the  United  Board  for  Christian  Colleges  in  China,  the 
American  headquarters  for  these  institutions,  located  in 
New  York.  This  office  keeps  the  mission  boards  informed 
of  the  needs  of  the  colleges. 

During  the  war  years,  United  China  Relief— now  called 
United  Service  to  China-carried  on  the  public  fund-raising 
activities  for  the  United  Board  and  provided  substantial 
sums  for  the  emergency  needs  of  the  colleges.  Recently  the 
United  Board  has  become  more  and  more  dependent  on  its 
own  efforts  to  provide  such  aid. 

A third  source  of  support  has  been  philanthropic  foun- 
dations. The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  made  generous 
grants  for  special  types  of  work,  scientific,  medical,  agri- 
cultural. The  Harvard-Yenching  Institute  provides  annual 
support  for  instruction  and  research  in  Chinese  studies  and 


Architectural  engineering  is  a popular  subject. 


has  made  generous  contributions  to  help  meet  more  gener- 
al needs. 

Leading  American  universities,  including  Smith,  Welles- 
ley, Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale,  Missouri,  and  Pennsylvania, 
have  important  shares  in  the  work  of  individual  Christian 
Colleges,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  increase  the  number 
and  effectiveness  of  such  “links.”  A number  of  British  uni- 
versity centers  and  business  firms  are  also  making  contribu- 
tions to  certain  of  these  colleges  in  China. 

Another  source  of  support  is  income  from  endowment. 
The  principal  of  these  endowment  funds  has  been  built 
up  through  the  years  from  gifts  and  bequests  of  many  kinds. 

A sixth  source  of  support  is  the  growing  group  of  loyal 
friends  who  year  by  year  give  as  they  are  able  toward  the 
development  and  continuance  of  these  colleges.  These  indi- 
viduals, responding  to  need  in  fair  weather  and  foul,  are  a 
priceless  asset  of  the  Christian  Colleges  and  a challenge  to 
the  United  Board  to  stimulate  their  giving  and  to  channel 
effectively  their  gifts. 

. • . and  <7 'he  l/fnitad  feaa>id, 

What  Does  It  Do 

AND  WHY? 

The  United  Board  for  Christian  Colleges  in  China  is  the 
organization  in  New  York  that  tries  to  serve  as  a link  be- 
tween the  colleges  and  their  friends,  coordinating  promo- 


I 


tional  activities,  handling  funds,  recruiting  personnel,  and 
advising  on  policies.  In  these  activities,  it  is  assisted  by  the 
China  Christian  Universities  Association  in  London,  which 
cultivates  British  support. 

The  United  Board  is  the  result  of  a process  that  has  been 
going  on  for  thirty  years  in  response  to  the  basic  need  for 
close  cooperation  and  coordination  in  efforts  on  behalf  of 
Christian  higher  education  in  China.  Joint  conferences  in 
1918-19  resulted  in  a “Central  Office”  in  1922  and  a “Com- 
mittee” in  1928.  In  1932  the  “Associated  Boards”  was 
formed,  to  serve  its  turn  until  it  was  replaced  by  the  “United 
Board”  in  1947.  The  United  Board  represents  the  coopera- 
tion of  more  than  twenty  mission  boards  and  societies  of 
North  America  and  Great  Britain. 

The  United  Board  has  taken  over  the  assets,  liabilities, 
and  activities  of  the  Associated  Boards,  replacing  a number 
of  separate  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Boards  of  Governors 
with  one  board.  On  this  are  represented  all  the  supporting 
mission  boards  which  have  an  interest  in  one  or  more  col- 
leges. A Board  of  Trustees  serves  as  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  special  College  Committees  keep  in  touch  with 
the  affairs  of  each  of  the  institutions  for  which  the  United 
Board  is  responsible. 

The  United  Board  is  incorporated  and  holds  a charter 
under  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Its  constitution  carries  the  following  statement: 

.•  “The  purpose  of  this  corporation  shall  be  to  facilitate 
and  foster  higher  education  under  Christian  auspices  in 
China,  thereby  furthering  the  aims  of  the  respective  cor 
porations  consolidated  herein,  and  which  may  hereafte^ 
be  so  consolidated.” 


Religious  services  are  held  on  every  campus. 


The  Christian  Colleges  in  China 
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